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ARGENTINA. April 24.—A decree was published changing the 
banking system and reducing private banks to the status of financial 
agents for the Argentine Central Bank, which had recently been 
nationalized. The Government guaranteed all deposits, and all banks 
_ had to register all deposits in the Central Bank’s name. 


AUSTRIA. April 25.—The Allied Council decided to allow Austria 
to join the International Postal Union, and approved an Austrian plan 
_ for the reconstruction of railways, bridges, etc. It also decided to allow 
_ Austrians, except former Nazis, freedom of movement throughout the 
country without permits. 
_ April 27.—Col. Hynes, deputy to the head of U.N.R.R.A. in 
_ Austria, announced that he had just heard from Mr. La Guardia that 
_ it would not be possible to supply the food they had intended, to keep 
_ the ration at an average of 1,200 calories. Military supplies would give 
_ out on May 25, he said, and from then the Austrians would be depen- 
' dent on their own resources. The Food Ministry had told him that the 
_ home production would permit the distribution of only 230 calories 
_ per head till September, when the harvest came in. 
' May 2.—A general strike was declared in Tirol province in protest 
_ against the Paris decision. Dr. Renner told the foreign press that ‘“‘no 
_ Austrian is ready to assume that the Paris conference has simply 
sanctioned the pact between Hitler and Mussolini. Such a measure 
would destroy all faith in political justice and common sense”’. 


BRAZIL. April 23.—The Foreign Minister told the press that 
Brazil’s vote against the Polish proposal that the United Nations should 
| break with Spain did not signify “even the remotest approval of the 
| Franco régime”’, but they did not consider that democratic rule should 
be imposed on any country. 
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CANADA. April 25.—Loan to France granted. (see France.) 

May 3.—A former woman employee in the High Commissioner's 
office named Willsher was sentenced to 3 years’ hard labour for violating 
the Official Secrets Act. 


CHINA. April 26.—Government troops were reported to have 
occupied south-west Changchun, but the Communists were heavily 
entrenched in the city, and also claimed the occupation of Harbin, 
which the Russians had just evacuated, and the capture of Kirin and 
Tsitsihar. 

The Democratic League leader, Lo Lung-chi, was understood to be 
active in mediating between the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

May 4.—Chou En-lai stated in Nanking that a state of open 
hostilities existed in Manchuria, and the Communists would not 
evacuate Changchun. He dissociated his party from the Russians, 
saying that they were “rather in favour of the American style of 
democracy”’. 

May 5.--Government forces captured Penki, 40 miles S.E. of 
Mukden, cutting the link between Communist forces in northern and 
southern Manchuria. Serious fighting was aiso reported in Hupeh. 

A ceremony was held in Nanking reinaugurating the city as the 
capital of China. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Apri/ 28.—It was announced officially that 
several small bands of the so-called Ukrainian ‘“‘Bendero”’ army had 
tried to penetrate Czechoslovak territory in Eastern Slovakia. Army 
and police units had thrown them back over the frontier, and their last 
remnants would be destroyed in the immediate future. 

A curfew had been imposed from the Dukla Pass to Humenne. (se: 
also Poland.) 


EGYPT. April 23.—The Government approved in principle an air 
agreement providing for the formation of an Anglo-Egyptian Co. with 
a capital of £250,000 to operate a service with Britain and with certain 
other parts of the Middle East. The chairman and most of the board 
of directors and the greater part of the capital was to be Egyptian. 

May 1.—Students on strike in Alexandria owing to an untrue report 
in A/ Ahram clashed with the police, who were compelled to fire. ‘Two 
policemen were killed and many others, and students, injured. 

May 5.—A bomb thrown at British troops outside a Y.M.C.A. 
building in Cairo injured 15 men and 2 members of the A.T.S 


FINLAND. April 25.—It was officially announced that Russia had 
agreed to excuse Finland from delivering any more goods as repara- 
tions and had promised to send her fertilizers and 100,000 tons of 
grain. Russia also agreed to allow Finland to restore direct railway 
traffic between Helsinki and Turku, while Finland agreed to lease to 
Russia the power station to supply the Petsamo nickel mines. 
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FRANCE. April 24.—The Assembly, by 483 votes to 63, passed a 
Bill for the nationalization of insurance interests. 

Mr. Byrnes and M. Molotov arrived in Paris. 

April 25.—Opening of the Four-Power Conference. (see IJnter- 
national Conferences.) 

The Finance Minister announced that Canada had granted France 
aloan of $240 million at 3 per cent, to be spent on purchases in Canada. 

April 26.—The Assembly closed its last session, after passing the 
Coal Mines Bill bringing the whole industry under national control. 

April 29.—Signature of financial agreement with Britain. (see Great 
Britain.) 

May 5.—The referendum on the draft Constitution was held. The 
electorate numbered 25,234,166, and, omitting some oversea results, 
41.4 per cent voted against the Constitution, 36.7 per cent for it, and 
19.8 per cent abstained. 


GERMANY. April 22.—The Control Commission broadcast from 
Hamburg a statement informing the people that food was being im- 
ported for them, and that 93 per cent of the food for displaced persons 
had been imported. Since mid-June, 1945 1 million tons of foodstuffs 
had been brought into the British zone. The coal exported from the 
Ruhr was to pay for imported food, the cost of which was far more than 
the value of the coal. 

The formal fusion of the Communist and Social-Democrat Parties 
in the Russian zone took place at the first conference of the new 
“Socialist Unity Party of Germany”. The executive committee, of 
80 members, included 7 of each party from the British zone, and British 
officials in Berlin stated that these men would have to resign, as the 
new party was limited to the Russian zone, and its conferences could 
not be attended by delegates from the 3 other zones, as such delegates 
represented no one. 

April 23.—The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency published, in 
Brussels, details of the allocation among 15 Allied countries of two- 
thirds of Germany’s merchant fleet (one-third went to Russia to 
be shared with Poland). Britain and the Colonies received 46.04 per 
cent, or about 365,000 tons; the U.S.A., 17.82 per cent; France, 7.68 
per cent; Norway, 10.14 per cent; Holland, 6.59 per cent; and Greece, 
4.99 per cent. 

April 26.—The Kommandatura referred to the Allied control 
authority the question of recognizing the Berlin Social-Democrats who 
opposed the fusion with the Communists and the new Socialist Unity 
Party, created by the fusion, as it could not reach agreement on the 
subject. The British, French, and American view was that the latter 
was a new party, recognition of which must be referred to the Control 
Council. 

April 29.—The U.S. military Governor of the U.S. zone was under- 
stood to have complained to his Government that Czechoslovak 
patrols were raiding the zone and firing indiscriminately across the 
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border. They had frequently entered Germany and searched houses 
under the pretext of seeking Sudeten Germans. 

May 1.—Some 300,000 workers took part in May Day celebrations 
in Berlin. The chief speakers were members of the new Unity Party, 
which, however, was not represented officially as it had not been 
recognized by the Kommandatura. 

May 3.—Eleven Germans were sentenced to death at Hamburg for 
causing the death of 40,000 Allied nationals. The former Gauleiter for 
Alsace and Baden was sentenced to death at Strasbourg by a French 
military court for the death of 30,000 anti-Nazis at a camp in Alsace, 
Three former senior Nazi officials were also sentenced to death. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 22.—It was learnt that the Government had 
offered to divert for immediate famine relief 200,000 tons of grain on 
the high seas, and that this would result in Britain being largely de- 
pendent on the U.S.A. for grain imports during August-October. 

Lord Halifax’s speech in New York. (see U.S.A.) 

April 23.—Consultations of Commonwealth Prime Ministers began 
in London, with Mr. Attlee in the chair. They discussed the political 
aspects of regional defence planning for S.E. Asia and the south-west 
Pacific. 

April 25.—The Government announced that, as an additional 
contribution to assist countries faced with acute shortages of wheat and 
grain, further reductions would be made in the domestic supplies, and, 
as a first step, the standard loaf would be reduced from 2 lbs. to 1? |bs., 
and the brewing of beer would be reduced to go per cent of the pre-war 
production in terms of standard barrelage, involving a reduction of 
about 15 per cent of existing production. Further, they had agreed to 
divert to countries in urgent need from U.K. stocks and from shipments 
on their way to Britain 200,000 tons of grain during April and May. 

April 28.—Gen. Smuts arrived in London, and Mr. Bevin came from 
Paris for talks with Dominions’ statesmen. 

April 29.—A financial agreement with France was signed in London 
prolonging the existing mechanism of payments between the franc and 
sterling areas till Dec. 31, 1946. The balance outstanding (£110 million) 
of the credit granted to France by the Agreement of March 27, 1945 was 
to be repaid in agreed instalments over 3 years. 

May 1.—The Palestine Commission’s Report was published as a 
Blue Book. Mr. Attlee, in a statement in Parliament, said the Govern- 
ment hoped it would prove to be a notable contribution to the solution 
of the problem of Palestine and of the Jews in Europe. The Report 
must be considered as a whole in all its implications. Its execution 
would entail very heavy immediate and long-term commitments, and 
“the Government wish to be satisfied that they will not be called upon 
to implement a policy which would involve them single-handed in such 
commitments, and in the course of joint examination (with the U.S.A.) 
they will wish to ascertain to what extent the Government of the U.S. 
would be prepared to share the resulting military and financial respon- 
sibilities’’. 
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It was clear from the facts presented regarding the illegal armies 
maintained in Palestine that it would not be possible for the Palestine 
Government to admit 100,000 immigrants in 1946 unless and until 
these formations had been disbanded and disarmed. Jews and Arabs 
alike must disarm immediately. The British Government regarded it as 
essential that the Jewish Agency should take a positive part in the 
suppression of the activities of these formations. They hoped that both 
the Jewish and Arab leaders would give counsels of patience and 
restraint. 


GREECE. April 23.—An official telegram was sent to U.N.R.R.A. 
headquarters saying that unless wheat supplies were diverted to Greek 
ports immediately there would soon be starvation in many parts of the 
country. Unless U.N.R.R.A. supplies were increased the existing 
ration would have to be reduced by a quarter in May and by a half in 
une. 

April 30.—Clashes between Monarchists and Communists in a 
suburb of Athens and at a village near Kalamata led to the death of 
8 people. Near Larissa 7 people were killed in fighting between 
gendarmes and Communists, and tension in Thessaly was stated to 
have increased. 

May 3.—The bread ration was cut to g oz. daily. 


HONG-KONG. May 1.—Sir Mark Young reassumed office as 
Governor, and announced plans for revising the Constitution in such a 
way as to allow a greater measure of self-government. 


HUNGARY. April 24.—The Prime Minister told the Magyar Nemzet 
on his return from Moscow that he had received an assurance that the 
Russian troops would be withdrawn in stages, but no dates were 
mentioned. The Russians did not raise any new problems, and he did 
not detect the slightest attempt to influence Hungary’s domestic policy. 

April 25.—A British Parliamentary delegation arrived in Budapest, 
and attended a session of the parliamentary foreign affairs committee. 
The committee’s president, stated that Hungary would never forget how 
in the hardest years of the war Britain confronted the menace of Fascism 
alone. The people of Hungary wanted nothing but to live at peace in 
the spirit of the United Nations. 

It was stated in Budapest that Hungary had no frontier claims to 
make except for a slight rectification in Transylvania, to include Nagy- 
varad and Szarmarnemeti. 

May 5.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that his visit to Moscow 
had disposed for ever of the idée fixe that Russia desired to incorporate 
Hungary in the Union. It was untrue that Britain and the U.S.A. 
were displeased about the visit. He criticized Czechoslovakia for her 
expulsion of Hungarian residents, but said Hungary’s will for peace was 
so strong that she would be ready to forget their neighbour’s conduct 
up to now if in the future it would behave differently. 
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The pengo was quoted at 400 million to the dollar, and the currency 
was stated to have depreciated by 14 times its value in the past month, 


INDIA. April 26.—Maulana Kalam Azad announced that he proposed 
to recommend that Pandit Nehru be elected president of the Congress, 
as he was retiring. 

April 27.—The Cabinet Mission invited representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League to a joint meeting. 

April 28.—The working committees of both parties authorized their 
presidents to nominate representatives to meet together with the 
Mission, and it was announced that Dr. Azad would head the Congress 
delegation, with Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

May 1.—Mr. Jinnah described the Palestine Report as “the grossest 
betrayal” of promises made to the Arabs, and its recommendations as 
“‘monstrous”’. 

May 2z.—The Government announced that no further trials would 
be held of officers and men of the “‘Indian National Army”’. 

May 5.—The conference convened by the British Mission opened in 
Simla, and discussed the question of “‘a union centre for all India’. It 
appointed a committee consisting of Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Mawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan, and Sir Stafford Cripps to settle the terms of press 
communiques. 


ITALY. April 25.—At the Christian Democrat Party congress it was 
announced that an internal poll taken to ascertain the views of the 
members on the question had revealed a large majority in favour of a 
republic, i.e. out of 836,000 votes, 503,000 were for a republic, and 
146,000 for a monarchy, while 187,000 were indifferent. 

April 28.—The Prime Minister telegraphed to the Allied Ministers 
in Paris urging that Italian financial and naval experts should be heard 
before any decision was taken as to reparations or the Fleet. 

April 29.—Signor Orlando, speaking at the Liberal Party congress, 
described as “infamy” the idea of depriving Italy of ships which for 2 
years had fought with the Allies. Signor Nitti said they must count on 
themselves alone, since “‘we have no friends”’. 

Two British cruisers and a frigate arrived at Trieste. 

May 1.—A mass meeting of workers in Trieste organized by the 
Communists and attended by many thousand Slovenes came into 
collision with crowds of Italians, and the police had to intervene in 


strength. 


IRAQ. May z2.—The Government sent a strong protest to Britain and 
the U.S.A. against the Palestine Report. 


JAPAN. April 22.—The Government resigned, as it was “unable to 
remain in office in face of the opposition of the new parties, which now 
control the majority of the seats in the Diet”. 

April 28.—The indictment of Gen. Tojo and 27 other soldiers and 
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civilians was published, accusing them, inter alia, of planning ‘‘to 
prepare Japan ideologically for aggressive warfare”; vitiating Parlia- 
mentary institutions; establishing the complete authority of the military 
and bureaucratic castes; and concluding alliances with the totalitarian 
States of Germany and Italy. 

April 29.—Gen. Shimpei, ex-commandant at a prisoner of war camp 
at Singapore, was executed for the shooting of 4 prisoners in 1942. 

April 30.—The four-Power Council met for the first time. 

May 4.—Gen. MacArthur issued an order outlawing Mr. Hatoyama, 
the leader of the Liberal Party, which had the largest group of votes in 
Parliament. 

May 5.—Baron Shidehara asked M. Katayama, a Socialist and former 
leader of the Farmers’ Union, to form a Government. 


JAVA. April 25.—Admiral Mountbatten arrived in Batavia and saw 
Dr. Sjahrir and the Dutch acting governor. 

Departure of the Indonesian Minister from the Hague. (see The 
Netherlands.) 

May 2.—Statement by the Overseas Minister. (see The Netherlands.) 

May 3.—Report of the Parliamentary Commission on the N.E.I. 
(see The Netherlands.) 


MALAYA. April 24.—It was learnt that at their recent meeting 7 of 
the Sultans and the representatives of the Sultans of Johore and 
Trengganu had decided to ask the Government for facilities to go to 


London to place their case before the British Government. 

April 29.—It was learnt that, in their petition to the King, the 
Sultans suggested a federation of the g States, with a central body to 
decide matters of common interest, each State having local autonomy. 


THE NETHERLANDS. April 25.—Credit of $200 million granted 
by U.S. Bank. (see U.S.A.) The three Ministers from Java left for 
Batavia. An official announcement stated that, though not all differ- 
ences could be bridged, progress was made on several points. The 
Government now had the opportunity to place the problem before 
Parliament and then to evolve instructions which would serve as a 
basis for Dr. van Mook to continue the discussions in Java. The 
Government’s statement of Feb. 10 still formed the basis of discussions. 

May 2.—The Overseas Minister stated in Parliament that the 
Government were ready to give their confidence to Dr. Sjahrir and his 
organization, but it was evident that too many Japanese influences were 
at work in Java. The Government objected to concluding a treaty with 
the “Republic”, as they could not themselves grant the constitutional 
authority for it, but this need not stand in the way of an agreement to 
stop the use of armed force, except against terrorists, and of an agree- 
ment for the immediate beginning of constructive administrative work. 

They were prepared to recognize that the ‘“‘Republic”’ had de facto 
authority over those parts of Java and Madura which had not been 
occupied by Allied forces, but not over Sumatra. 
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May 3.—The report was published of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission set up to investigate the position in Java. It stated that senior 
Dutch officials who had been interned told the Commission that the 
Indonesians were very favourably disposed towards the Dutch at one 
time, and that the Japanese were only too eager to obey orders. These 
officials planned to arm all fit men with Japanese arms, and could then 
have maintained order, but the Dutch authorities in Brisbane and Lord 
Mountbatten prevented their doing so, ordering them to return to their 
internment camps. 

The report declared that the Indonesian ‘“‘Republic” was “‘made in 
Japan”’, and was under two leaders who, during the entire occupation, 
had been in the service of the Japanese war machine. It also said that 
Bali was the only territory where the Republican Government had some 
influence. In the western part of Java the Javanese had cut themselves 
off from the Republic and formed a semi-independent State. 


PALESTINE. April 23.—Jews disguised as Arabs and British 
soldiers stole a truckload of arms from a police fort near Tel Aviv, and 
also attacked the railway station. Two Jews and an Arab constable 
were killed. The civil servants’ strike ended, after 14 days, with the 
acceptance of their claims by the Government. 

April 24.—The Government released 679 immigration certificates 
to the Jewish Agency (out of the April quota of 1,500) to enable the 
first party of Jews held up at Spezia to leave for Palestine. 

April 25.—A police station near Tel Aviv was attacked by 40 Jews 
and 5 British soldiers and a British policeman were killed, 2 of them in 
cold blood while they slept. 9 Jews were afterwards found wounded 
near the scene, believed to have been shot by the terrorists. 

April 27.—The High Commissioner authorized a statement describ- 
ing the attack as “‘nothing less than premeditated murder”. There was 
no military objective whatsoever. Gen. Cassels, commanding the 
Lydda district, sent for the acting Mayor of Tel Aviv and told him how 
horrified and disgusted he was at the outrage and had decided to impose 
certain restrictions on the Jewish community as a whole to maintain 
public security and “‘because I hold the community to blame”. He had 
no doubt that many members either knew of the project or could have 
given warning before it happened. ‘“‘I-am quite certain’’, he said, ‘‘that 
if you, as a representative of the community of Tel Aviv, chose to do so, 
you could produce sufficient information to lead to the arrest of the 
criminals.” 

, The road curfew in the district was reimposed and all places of enter- 
tainment and cafés, etc. in Tel Aviv were closed at 8 p.m. 

The Tel Aviv municipality issued a statement refuting Gen. Cassels’s 
charges and declaring its horror at the crime. It associated itself with 
similar statements by the Jewish Agency, the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour, and the president of the World Zionist Organization. 

April 28.—Clashes occurred between British troops and Jews at 
places in south Palestine. 

April 29.—The High Commissioner announced that the Govern- 
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ment employees who resumed work on April 23 would not receive pay 
for the 8 days of the strike. He said that he could not admit payment 
“unless I can get from the Civil Service Association a promise that in 
future they will use the conciliation machinery which has been or will 
be set up to protect the interests of the Civil Service”. The “Stern 
Gang” acknowledged, on posters in the town, responsibility for the 
killing of the 7 British soldiers near Tel Aviv. 

April 30.—The Jewish Agency stated that the Jews would welcome 
the recommendations of the Report for the early admission of 100,000 
immigrants and the repeal of the 1940 Land Law, but some of them 
bore the mark of inadequate opportunity for full inquiry. The most 
serious flaw was that the transfer of 100,000 Jews did not solve the 
problem of the victims of Nazi persecution. It was the firm conviction 
of Jews throughout the world that the National Home could not really 
be secured save within the framework of the Jewish State. 

May 1.—The Secretary of the Arab League said, in Cairo, that they 
opposed the Report absolutely, and in any case, had never recognized 
the Commission’s authority. The chairman of the Palestine Arab 
Higher Committee said the Report doomed Palestine to be “a land of 
bloodshed and misery”’. 

The Arab Higher Committee called a general strike for May 3 
and appealed to neighbouring States for strikes in sympathy. 

May 2.—The Higher Committee set up a sub-committee to draft 
plans for a civil disobedience campaign and for the mobilization of 
Arab youth and resources “‘in the service of the country’’. It also sent 
a protest to Mr. Attlee. 

The Jewish press strongly criticized Mr. Attlee’s statement that 
illegal armies must be disbanded before the 100,000 immigrants could 
be admitted. 

May 3.—The Arab general strike led to no serious incidents, but 
British troops had to disperse demonstrators in Jerusalem. 

The secret Jewish radio, ‘‘ Voice of Israel’’, declared that the resistance 
movement would keep the peace if 100,000 Jews were allowed to enter 
Palestine. The “Stern Group” and Irgun Zvai Leumi both declared 
they would not surrender their arms. 


PERSIA. April22.—The Teheran radio broadcast a ‘‘Cabinet decision”’ 
on Azerbaijan, according to which the heads of the departments of 
agriculture, commerce, industry, communications, education, health, 
municipalities, justice, and the direction of finance were to be selected 
by the provincial council and confirmed by the central Government. 
A Governor-General would be appointed by the Government in agree- 
ment with the provincial council. 

April 28.—The Azerbaijan Premier, M. Pishevari, arrived by air in 
Teheran. A clash between gendarmes and factory workers at the 
aerodrome led to the death of 2 Tudeh members. 

April 29.—Disturbances were reported at Isfahan, the industrial 
centre, where a Tudeh representative was stated to be meeting strong 
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resistance from anti-Tudeh cultivators coming in from the countryside, 

The Russians evacuated Tabriz. 

May 3.—Tabriz radio reported the conclusion on April 23 of a 2 
years treaty between the ‘National Governments” of Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan. The preamble stated that both “nations” had been perse- 
cuted by the central Government for 20 years, but that the world war 
had given them the opportunity to secure their freedom. The terms 
gave the nationals of each country the right to hold Government office 
in the other country, provided for mutual assistance against aggression, 
and laid down that negotiations with Teheran should be carried out by 
both ‘“‘nations”. M. Pishevari and other “ministers” signed for 
Azerbaijan, and Mohammed Ghazi, as Premier, and Seyyid Abdullah 
Gailani, as Deputy, for Kurdistan. 


POLAND. April 22.—New census figures, taken in February, were 
published, showing the population as 23,600,000, equal to a density of 
195 to the square mile. Five million were in the new Western territories, 
accorded by the Potsdam decisions. 

April 24.—Grant of credit by the U.S.A. and assurance re free 
elections given to the U.S. Government. (see U.S.A.) 

April 28.—The authority of the Government was reported to have 
broken down in the Carpathians in Polish Galicia just west of the 
Curzon Line, and bands of White partisans, or ‘Benderovci”’, were 
stated to be crossing the Slovak frontier, where there were no longer 
any Polish guards stationed. Some clashes with Czech troops occurred 
on Slovak soil, with casualties on both sides. 

The Peasant Party announced that when a motion of confidence 
was voted in the National Council the previous week the Party had 
gone into open opposition and abstained from voting, on the ground 
that “the whole of the present session of the National Council has 
been used for an attack on and a campaign of calumny against our 
Party”. Most of the speakers—Communists—had attacked M. 
Mikolajczyk and his party as ‘““Churchill’s agents”. (During the debate 
Peasant Party speakers charged the security police with unlawful 
arrests and the seizure of property. The Minister for Security replied 
that many crimes had been committed by terrorists, who were working 
“as agents of reaction at home and abroad”’, and co-operating with 
Ukrainian nationalist gangs.) 

May 2.—The Government protested to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment against the latter’s Note, handed to the Foreign Ministers at 
Paris, asking that Czechoslovakia should be given a voice in the dis- 
cussions on the German eastern frontiers, with a view to the obtaining 
of certain areas already in Polish hands. 

May 3.—M. Mikolajczyk told foreign press representatives that he 
had joined the Government with the express intention of seeing that 
free elections were held, and it was his duty to stay until the nation was 
given an opportunity to vote and decide. He recalled the terms of the 
Moscow agreement of April 28, 1945 under which he had joined the 
Cabinet. 
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SIAM. May 3.—A joint Anglo-American and Siamese announcement 
was issued in Bangkok of an agreement on rice concluded by Lord 
Killearn providing for the purchase by Britain of 1,200,000 tons for 
delivery in 12 months. Siam was released from her obligation to 
supply up to 14 millions tons free of cost. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. April 25.—The General Election was 
held. 

April 26.—Election results were: United Party, 13 seats, a loss of 4; 
Liberals, 12; Rhodesia Labour Party, 3; and Southern Rhodesia 
Labour Party, 2. 


SPAIN. April 24.—The Cortes approved unanimously a Bill for the 
expropriation of land, to be distributed among the peasants. It applied 
to land of “‘social interest”’, especially large estates and uncultivated 
land. Compensation was to be paid. 


SWEDEN. April 28.—Meals in restaurants were restricted and sugar 
rations reduced, and the King cancelled a banquet for diplomats 
“because of the extreme need in European countries”’. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. May 1.—A new Syrian Cabinet was 
formed, with Saadallah Jabri as Premier and Foreign Minister. 

May 2.—Syrian Arabs decided to accept the invitation of the 
Palestine Arab Higher Committee to join in the strike declared by the 
Committee. 


TRANSJORDAN. April 23.—The Emir, in a written statement 
regarding the Treaty with Britain, said ‘‘Anglo-Arab relations are 
founded on mutual, true friendship. I am proud of such friendship. 
Without British troops in Egypt, Iraq, and Transjordan Damascus 
would not have been saved within 24 hours from its enemy. There is 
no doubt that the British saved Syria’’. 


U.S.A. April 22.—President Truman sent to Congress a report on 
U.N.R.R.A. for the quarter October-December, 1945 showing that 
the U.S.A. provided 2,426,000 tons of food, clothes, equipment, and 
other supplies out of a total of 3,929,000 tons shipped by U.N.R.R.A. 
up to Dec. 31. 

Lord Halifax, addressing the Pilgrims in New York, described the 
collaboration between Britain and America since December, 1941 as 
unique in history, and said that if from 1931 onwards the world had 
known with certainty that between the aggressor and his intended 
victim lay the concerted will and combined strength of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth neither Japan, nor Hitler, nor Mussolini 
would have dared to do what they did. 

If the Charter was to be worth more than the ink with which it 
was written “‘it must carry the endorsement of the purpose, friendship, 
and understanding of the peoples who signed it”. The friendship 
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between their two countries was inspired by no selfish motive, and was 
directed against nobody. It was not an end, but a beginning. It had 
no other object than to strengthen and reinforce the will and work of 
the organization to which their loyalty was pledged. With all their 
differences, the two peoples thought the same way because their 
thought had been shaped by the same invisible forces. The headwaters 
of the rivers that nourished their national life were the same. 

April 23.—Mr. Byrnes left for Paris. 

Replying to a Senator who said the British treaty with Transjordan 
violated the international obligations of both Britain and the U.S.A., Mr. 
Byrnes wrote explaining that neither the League Mandate nor the 
Anglo-American Convention of 1942 had been violated. 

April 24.—Gen. McNarney issued an order to all commanders in 
Europe to devote themselves to the re-establishment of discipline, and 
to make it ‘‘their most immediate function”’. 

The State Department announced the conclusion of an agreement 
with Poland granting her a credit of $40 million conditional upon her 
holding free and unfettered elections, in accordance with commitments 
made at the Crimean and Potsdam conferences. Arrangements were 
also made permitting Poland credits up to a further $50 million for the 
purchase of U.S. surplus property abroad. Poland agreed that no 
barrier should be placed in the way of development of trade relations 
with the U.S.A. “in accordance with the non-discriminatory principles 
of our economic policy’’; also to permit the entry of allied press corres- 
pondents to report on developments before and during the elections. 

The Government received from the Polish Ambassador the same 
assurances regarding the elections as Mr. Bevin had been given by the 
President of Poland in August, 1945 at Potsdam. 

April 25.—The Export-Import Bank granted the Netherlands a 
credit of $200 million, half to be repaid in 1 year and the rest within 
2 years. Interest was at 2} per cent. 

April 26.—The acting Secretary of State told the press that the 
Russian reply to the second Note about the removal of Japanese property 
from Manchuria did not go far to meet the questions asked. He also said 
they had received replies from Britain, France, and Russia agreeing in 
principle with their suggestions for modifying the Italian armistice 
terms. 

Mr. Acheson later told the press that during April they would have 
exported 550,000 tons of wheat, as against a goal of 1 million tons for 
the month. Japan and Germany had received only a third of the allo- 
cation; other countries had got two-thirds. 


U.S.S.R. April 25.—Agreement with Finland regarding reparations, 
etc. (see Finland.) 

April 30.—Marshal Stalin, in an order of the day for May 1, said the 
popular masses now realized that the destinies of States could not be 
entrusted to reactionary rulers to pursue narrow tasks and selfish anti- 
popular aims. “It is for this reason”’, he said, ‘“‘that nations which no 
longer wish to live in the old way take the destinies of their States into 
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their own hands, establish democratic order and actively fight against 
the forces of reaction and against the instigators of new wars. .. . The 
entire world has the opportunity to convince itself not only of the might 
of the Soviet State but of the fairness of its policy based on the recogni- 
tion of equality of all people, upon respect for their freedom and 
independence... .” 

But they must not forget for a moment the intrigues of international 
reaction which was hatching plans for a new war, but “must guard like 
the apple of our eye the armed forces and the ability to defend our 
country”. This could be done ‘“‘only under conditions of further growth 
of military culture and the military skill of officers and men of our 
army, navy, and air force’’. 
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April 24.—The Combined Food Board allocated to U.N.R.R.A. 
97,000 tons of grain, 60,000 tons of which was to come from the 200,000 
tons of diverted British cargoes. From these cargoes it also allotted 
60,000 tons to India, 60,000 to the British zone of Germany, 10,000 
tons to South Africa, and 10,000 tons to be used elsewhere in exchange 
for 10,000 tons of barley for U.N.R.R.A. 

The U.S. Secretary for Agriculture stated that the U.S.A. and Canada 
would replace the 200,000 tons in Britain later. 

April 25.—The Four-Power Conference opened in Paris, M. 
Bidault presiding. An announcement published in the evening stated 
that “‘the four members of the Council will attend all meetings and take 
part in all discussions, but in questions relating to the peace treaties 
only those members will be entitled to vote whose Governments are 
signatories, or are deemed to be signatories to the armistices with the 
countries in question”. (M. Molotov had agreed at the opening of the 
meeting that France should take part in all discussions on the Balkan 
treaties.) 

April 26.—The Conference dealt with the Italian peace treaty and, 
on the proposal of Mr. Byrnes, agreed that a four-Power committee of 
experts should be set up to report on what material there was in Italy 
available for reparations over and above peace-time needs. The 
Soviet delegation had first put forward a claim for $300 million, of 
which two-thirds would be for Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. The 
British and U.S. delegates said they could not agree to a fixed sum 
without further inquiries. Italy was already largely dependent on help 
from the U.S.A. and Britain, and was at that moment trying to secure 
loans from America to keep her industries going. 

The U.S.A. had already spent some $500 million in direct aid since 
the armistice, besides contributing largely to U.N.R.R.A. funds spent 
on Italy. 

April 27.—The Conference agreed on the question of dividing the 
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Italian Fleet among the Allies, leaving 4 cruisers and some smaller 
craft to Italy. 

The Conference received a request from Greece for consideration of 
her claim to northern Epirus, one from Bulgaria asking for the restitu- 
tion of Western Thrace, which belonged to her from 1912 to 1919, and 
one from Czechoslovakia concerning the Glatz region of Silesia. 

April 29.—Mr. Bevin told the Four-Power Conference that Britain 
favoured independence as soon as possible for Cyrenaica and Tripoli- 
tania, united as a single country called Libya. He suggested that 
Italian Somaliland and the Ogaden region of Ethiopia should be united 
with British Somaliland to form Somalia, and a trusteeship for it 
established under British administration. The scheme might be 
considered by a special commission set up either by the U.N.O. or 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers. Britain was not seeking any 
strategic gains, and the whole area could be permanently demilitarized, 

As to Eritrea, full inquiries should be made into the Ethiopian 
claims, and nothing should be done without such inquiry. He added 
that he had recently received moving appeals from Libyan peoples that 
they should not be put back under Italy, and Britain had earlier given 
promises to certain of them that they should not come again under 
Italian rule. 

Mr. Byrnes proposed that the Italian colonies be put under collective 
trusteeship under U.N.O., with a promise of independence within 10 
years. Britain, France, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and the Arab States 
should be represented. M. Bidault said France believed that Italy, 
because of her need for oversea outlets, should herself be given the 
administration of the trusteeship under U.N.O. 

M. Molotov proposed special trusteeship régimes for Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, with a Soviet administrator in Tripolitania but with an 
Italian as his deputy, and an advisory commission representing 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A. For Cyrenaica he proposed a British 
or U.S. administrator, with an Italian as deputy, and an advisory com- 
mission representing Britain or the U.S.A. (whichever had not furnished 
the administrator) France, and Russia. 

The Conference turned to the Dodecanese. The British, French, 
and U.S. delegates advocated their return to Greece, and M. Molotov 
said he could agree to the basic principle of their return. A U.S. 
proposal for a four-Power treaty to guard against German rearmament 
during the next 25 years was discussed and noted. 

April 30.—The Conference dealt with the report of the four-Power 
commission on the Italo-Yugoslav frontier, which showed 4 suggested 
frontier lines, drawn by the British, French, American, and Russian 
representatives respectively. It was agreed that the chairman should 
invite the Italian and Yugoslav Governments to send delegates to 
appear before the Council on May 3. 

The Conference then decided that the South Tirol ought to remain 
Italian, with minor rectifications of the frontier in favour of Austria. 

May 1.—Mr. Bevin proposed that the Italian treaty should provide 
for the establishment of an Allied inspectorate to stay in Italy for 18 
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months to ensure complete disarmament, and this was supported by 
Mr. Byrnes and M. Bidault, but M. Molotov strongly opposed it. He 
asked whether it would involve the maintenance of Allied troops in 
Italy, and Mr. Bevin replied that all that was suggested was that there 
should be a skilled staff of inspectors during the decisive months. M. 
Molotov again objected on the ground that it would provide an excuse 
for prolonging the stay of troops, and the matter was dropped. 

The Conference heard a report on the Austrian claim for the greater 
part of South Tirol, and decided not to accept the claim. 

Mr. Byrnes asked that agreement should be reached for a reduction 
of the number of troops in Austria, but M. Molotov replied that this 
might be dealt with when Austria was discussed. 

May 3.—The Four-Power Conference heard the Yugoslav Deputy 
Premier and the Italian Premier state the cases of the two countries 
regarding Trieste. Signor de Gasperi said the Russian solution of the 
frontier question would leave over 500,000 Italians in Yugoslavia. 

May 4.—M. Molotov insisted that the whole of the Julian March 
should go to Yugoslavia, while the three other Ministers maintained 
firmly that the western areas—Tarvisio, part of the Udine, Trieste, etc. 
—should remain Italian. 

Mr. Byrnes suggested the holding of a plebiscite in the disputed 
areas, i.e. between the frontier desired by M. Molotov and the line 
suggested by the other three. M. Molotov remarked that if Yugoslavia 
could be given Trieste and the Julian March Italy could be compen- 
sated by being treated better when reparations and the colonies were 
discussed. Mr. Bevin replied that he was not prepared to bargain 
with the lives of the people of Venezia Giulia. 
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April 23.—M. Gromyko reopened the Persian question by declaring 
that “some members of the Council appear to doubt the veracity of 
the declarations of the two parties. They seem to say, although both 
Persian and Soviet delegates have declared that there is no dispute 
between their Governments, ‘You are mistaken. There is a dispute’. 
New attempts are being made to find reasons justifying the retention 
of this question in violation of the terms of the Charter... . If all 
members of the Council proceeded on such lines we would do serious 


_ harm to the Council. ... They are attempting to sacrifice the Charter 


in order to give opportunity for further discussion of this so-called 

Mr. Stettinius emphasized that Mr. Lie’s argument disclosed a 
conception of the Council’s functions that was far too limited and would, 
if accepted, have serious consequences for its future. The Charter 


_ gave the Council powers commensurate with its great responsibilities. 


The Australian delegate maintained that it was for the Council itself 
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to decide whether a situation was likely to endanger international peace, 
irrespective of the views or wishes of individual parties. 

The British delegate said he could not find in the Charter anything 
to the effect that the Council, once two parties were so minded, must 
remove a matter from its agenda. “It seems to me’’, he said, ‘‘a matter 
perfectly entitled to remain on the agenda till May 6. We hope the 
matter will be happily disposed of then. In my view we are not ina 
position to do that yet.” 

The Chinese and Mexican delegates concurred, but the French 
delegate proposed an amendment which, in effect, shelved the Persian 
question till the meeting of the Assembly in September. This was put 
to the vote and defeated by 8 votes to 3. M. Gromyko then said: 
“The Soviet delegation does not consider it possible to take part in 
discussion on the Persian question in the Security Council,” but did 
not withdraw. 

April 25.—The Council dealt with the Australian resolution on Spain, 
which Col. Hodgson agreed to modify to eliminate the idea of a formal 
investigation under Article 34 and to extend to May 31 the period 
allowed for the submission of the report. 

M. Bonnet proposed that it should place on record the moral con- 
demnation of the Franco régime, and that the sub-committee should 
report on “practical measures that the United Nations might take in 
this matter”’. 

Col. Hodgson said it was not for any sub-committee to recommend 
action. ‘That was the task of the Council. 

M. Gromyko said he was against any committee of inquiry, but 
eventually agreed, provided the inquiry was not restricted to the scope 
proposed by the resolution. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Stettinius, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, and Dr. van Kleffens, none of whom could accept the 
conclusions the Polish delegate had drawn. The British delegate said 
that the addition to the wording suggested by M. Bonnet “would be 
said to be what we call in England ‘presuming guilt’ ”’. 

April 26.—It was announced that efforts to find an agreed draft of 
the Australian resolution re Spain had succeeded. The second para. 
stated that “‘the Council... hereby resolves to make further studies in 
order to determine whether the situation in Spain has led to international 
friction and does endanger international peace and security, and if it 
so finds, then to determine what practical measures the United Nations 
may take. To this end, the Council appoints a sub-committee of 5 
members and instructs it to examine the statements made before the 
Council concerning Spain, to receive further statements and documents, 
and to conduct such inquiries as it may deem necessary, and to report 
to the Council as soon as practicable”’. 

April 29.—The Council approved the Australian resolution by 10 
votes, Russia abstaining. The sub-committee (composed of represen- 
tatives of Australia, Brazil, China, France, and Poland) then met. 
During the debate on the resolution the passage in which “moral 
condemnation” of the Franco régime was recorded was altered to 
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“unanimous moral condemnation”. M. Gromyko said that though 
changes had been made in the resolution as first submitted its content 
remained essentially unchanged. Its content consisted in a proposal 
that further investigation should be made into the situation in Spain 
with a view to clarifying the question whether the existence of the régime 
constituted a threat to international peace. The proposal was made ‘“‘in 
spite of the fact that the discussion in the Council on this question . . . 
fully confirmed that the existing Fascist régime does constitute a 
serious menace to the maintenance of international peace and security. 
The adoption of the Australian resolution will mean that the Council, 
instead of undertaking effective measures, chooses the course of delay 
and inaction in this question. . . . International public opinion will not 
be able to understand this course, and still less be able to approve. In 
view of this the Soviet delegation continues to oppose flatly the draft 
resolution. . .. Considering, however, that some members of the Council 
have declared that they are still not satisfied with the information before 
the Council, and considering that my vote against the resolution would 
make its adoption impossible, I shall abstain from voting. I consider 
it necessary to draw attention to the fact that this does not in any sense 
constitute a precedent on the question of abstinence from voting by a 
permanent member of the Council”. 

Mr. Stettinius reserved the position of the U.S. Government on 
M. Gromyko’s statement, and said, “‘with that understanding, I am 
prepared to agree that his abstention does not constitute a precedent”. 

Dr. van Kleffens said that, thanks to the attitude of M. Gromyko, he 
need not go into the question whether this was a matter of procedure or 
not, but if in future a similar position arose he would feel free to express 
an opinion, if necessary, on the question whether it was a matter of 
procedure or not. 


THE REPORT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
PALESTINE COMMITTEE 


THE Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on 
Palestine was published as a Blue Book on May 1, Cmd. 6808. 

It consists of ten recommendations, with comments, followed 
by Chapters on “The Position of the Jews in Europe”, “The 
Political Situation in Palestine”, “Geography and Economics”, ““The 
Jewish Attitude”, “The Arab Attitude’, ‘“‘Christian Interests in 
Palestine”, “Jews, Arabs, and Government”’, “‘Public Security”, and 
“General”, There are also appendices dealing with the itinerary of the 
Committee, the position of Jews in various European countries, the 
estimated Jewish population of Europe, the historical background of 
Palestine, public security in Palestine, and the text of the Palestine 
Mandate. 

Space does not permit publication of the comments or of other parts 
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of the Report, but the recommendations are here printed in full. They 
are as follows:— d 

1. THE EUROPEAN PRoBLEM.—We have to report that such informa. 
tion as we received about countries other than Palestine gave no hope 
of substantial assistance in finding homes for Jews wishing or impelled 
to leave Europe. But Palestine alone cannot meet the emigration needs 
of the Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution. The whole world 
shares responsibility for them and indeed for the resettlement of al] 
“displaced persons”. 

We therefore recommend that our Governments together, and in 
association with other countries, should endeavour immediately to find 
new homes for all such “displaced persons’, irrespective of creed or 
nationality, whose ties with their former communities have been 
irreparably broken. Though emigration will solve the problems of 
some victims of persecution, the overwhelming majority, including a 
considerable number of Jews, will continue to live in Europe. We 
recommend therefore that our Governments endeavour to secure that 
immediate effect is given to the provision of the United Nations Charter 
calling for “‘universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion’”’. 

2. REFUGEE IMMIGRATION INTO PALESTINE.—We recommend (a) 
that 100,000 certificates be authorized immediately for the admission 
into Palestine of Jews who have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist 
persecution; (5) that these certificates be awarded as far as possible in 
1946 and that actual immigration be pushed forward as rapidly as 
conditions will permit. 

3. PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT: No ARAB, NO JEWISH STATE.—In 
order to dispose, once and for all, of the exchusive claims of Jews and 
Arabs to Palestine, we regard it as essential that a clear statement of the 
following principles should be made; (i) That Jew shall not dominate 
Arab and Arab shall not dominate Jew in Palestine; (ii) that Palestine 
shall be neither a Jewish State nor an Arab State; (iii) that the form of 
government ultimately to be established shall, under international 
guarantees, fully protect and preserve the interests in the Holy Land of 
Christendom and of the Moslem and Jewish faiths. Thus Palestine 
must ultimately become a State which guards the rights and interests 
of Moslems, Jews, and Christians alike, and accords to the inhabitants. 
as a whole, the fullest measure of self-government, consistent with the 
three paramount principles set forth above. 

4. MANDATE AND UNITED NaTIONs TRUSTEESHIP.—We have reached 
the conclusion that the hostility between Jews and Arabs and, in parti- 
cular, the determination of each to achieve domination, if necessary by 
violence, make it almost certain that, now and for some time to come, 
any attempt to establish either an independent Palestinian State or 
independent Palestinian States would result in civil strife such as might 
threaten the peace of the world. We therefore recommend that, until 
this hostility disappears, the government of Palestine be continued as at 
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resent under mandate pending the execution of atrusteeship agreement 
under the United Nations. 

5. EQUALITY OF STANDARDS.—Looking towards a form of ultimate 
self-government consistent with the three principles laid down in 
Recommendation No. 3, we recommend that the mandatory or trustee 
should proclaim the principle that Arab economic, educational, and 
political advancement in Palestine is of equal importance with that of 
the Jews; and should at once prepare measures designed to bridge the 
gap which now exists and raise the Arab standard of living to that of the 
Jews; and so bring the two peoples to a full appreciation of their common 
interest and common destiny in the land where both belong. 

6. FuTURE IMMIGRATION PoLicy.—We recommend that pending 
the early reference to the United Nations and the execution of a 
trusteeship agreement, the mandatory should administer Palestine 
according to the mandate which declares with regard to immigration 
that ‘‘the administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and 
position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, shall 
facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions”. 

7. Lanp PoLicy.—({a) We recommend that the land transfers 
regulations of 1940 be rescinded and replaced by regulations based on 
a policy of freedom in the sale, lease, or use of land, irrespective of race, 
community, or creed, and providing adequate protection for the interests 
of small owners and tenant cultivators. (6) We further recommend that 
steps be taken to render nugatory and to prohibit provisions in con- 
veyances, leases, and agreements relating to land which stipulate that 
only members of one race, community, or creed may be employed on or 
about or in connexion therewith. (c) We recommend that the Govern- 
ment should exercise such close supervision over the holy places and 
localities, such as the Sea of Galilee and its vicinity, as will protect them 
from desecration and from uses which offend the conscience of religious 
people; and that such laws as are required for this purpose be enacted 
forthwith. 

8. Economic DEVELOPMENT.—Various plans for large-scale agri- 
cultural and industrial development in Palestine have been presented 
for our consideration; these projects, if successfully carried into effect, 
could not only greatly enlarge the capacity of the country to support an 
increasing population but also raise the living standards of Jew and Arab 
alike. We are not in a position to assess the soundness of these specific 
plans, but we cannot state too strongly that, however technically 
feasible they may be, they will fail unless there is peace in Palestine. 
Moreover, their full success requires the willing co-operation of adja- 
cent Arab States, since they are not merely Palestinian projects. We 
recommend, therefore, that the examination, discussion, and execution 
of these plans be conducted, from the start and throughout, in full 
consultation and co-operation not only with the Jewish Agency but also 
with the Governments of the neighbouring Arab States directly 
affected. 

g. Epucation.—We recommend that, in the interests of the con- 
ciliation of the two peoples and of the general improvement of the Arab 
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standard of living, the educational system of both Jews and Arabs be 
reformed, including the introduction of compulsory education within 
a reasonable time. 

10. ‘THE NEED FOR PEACE IN PALESTINE.—-We recommend that, if 
this report is adopted, it should be made clear beyond all doubt to both 
Jews and Arabs that any attempt from either side by threats of violence, 
by terrorism, or by the organization or use of illegal armies to prevent 
its execution will be resolutely suppressed. Furthermore, we express 
the view that the Jewish Agency should at once resume active co-opera- 
tion with the mandatory in the suppression of terrorism and of illegal 
immigration and in the maintenance of that law and order throughout 
Palestine which is essential for the good of all, including the new 
immigrants. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Amy views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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